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For the Tennessce Farmer. 

“Bi ue Grassand iis Profits---No. 7. 

- Cuinron Cotieex, Aprit 19. 
Hon. T. Emmerson—Dear Sir: bé pleased to 
accept of the enclosed letters of correspondence 
between myself and‘a highly respectable and 
talented farmer of Kentucky. I wish your 
readers to see the statements of. Kentucky ‘far- 
mers on the subjects-upon which they might 
otherwise think I exaggerate. I regret that my 
correspondent is unwillingto have his name in 
print, for his systematic management of busi- 
ness would do credit to anyname. But I shall 
hereafter, in connection: with the letters of ihis 
gentleman, transmit you others, from good 
farmers, who are willing to let me give their 
names. My letter.to ——~- reads as follows: 

_ © #@linton College, Feb. 22, 1837. 
Dear Sir:.Permit me to acknowledge the 
kindness shown.me last October by yourself, 
and your h le family, as well valu- 
able information you so freely gave-me. At 
your house, I not only felt that I was sata very 
comfortable and agreeable homes but that F had 
reached the place of my destination—for 
I soon ae there I could obtain, from a 
source whence it flowed freely,imuch of the in- 

formation Which had led me to your:State.— 
And though I much interested, as well-as 
benefitted, after I left your house, yet I regret- 
ted, and do still regret, that I did not stay with 
you longer. I purchased some cattléund jen. 
nets, and returned home in Novembe i 
benefitted by my tour, and highly p with 
“your country and your people. But moretthian 
all. I was gratitied with the evidences which I 
had procured, which satisfied me that my native 
country, (if properly nianaged) is by nature 
qualified to afford our inhabitants all the wealth 
hich your delightful Iand so 
our citizens. » We 
state of shocking 
ut ure) our F ‘ayettes, 
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your citizens all grow wealthy and have full 
time and means to provide every comfort.and 
convenience, our people are hurried, from the 
beginning to the end of the year, inra 
preserving a little unprofitable corn, } ny 
ton and inferior tebacco... Thus, theggl-they 
are as industrious as Kentuckians, t ines no 
time to do any thing w gy or to an 

thing, except articles fs urgent. necessity. 
Hence their fine soil and fine constitutions 
wear out together, by hard, unnatural strug- 
gling; and their estates are worth little more, 





Yet, sir, amidst such a state of things, which 
has existed for thirty years, a man ig consider- 
ed wild and speculative if he talk-of reforma- 
tion. Anunvarnished account of yGMP prospe- 
rity is considered marvellous. 


will not endure much longer. We have among 
us men of as fine sense as can BS found in the 
world; when a matter of importance is present- 
ed to them, they will examine and understand 
it correctly. “Many of them have “lately -be- 
come, in principle, stock and grass rormocll 
some of them are beginning to_become so in 
practice, We must have all the aid we can get. 
I therefore request’ you to lend us a helping 







men of your State, and I wish you to inform 
me, if you see any efrors of minegin that paper, 
and I will correct them. 

I know. pretty well the-answers you will make 
to most of my questions; but I want you to be 
particular in giving full statements, that all 
may be benefitted by them, as well as myself 

1, How many acres of land have you? 


2. How much have you in apse and how 
much do you till? ‘ 


3. How many work hands manage “your 








d Bourbon counties. "bs le 
5 af” 


whole farm? 


some of them less, at the end of this. round of 
confusion and toil, than at its commencement. 


But Iam proud to tell you, that I have every ’ 
reason to believe, that such a state of things 


hand. TI lave sent you the Tennessee Farmer} @i) 
jit is to that journal I intend to transmit what-— 
y jever I may learn from you and other gentle- 
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4, How many steers do you graze annnally, 
ahd how many do you feed? 

5. How many hogs do you sell yearly? © ~ 
6. What is the amount of your-annual sales: 
of beeves and ‘hogs, and what are your invest. 
_mments and expenditures? 

7 What annual rent could you afford to take 
for. your bluegrass pastures? 

8. ‘What is the least, and whatis the higheet 
price for which you have known pasture 'to rent 
for the last two or three years? 

_From the description you have of Fennes- 
‘ion what do you consider is the reason why our 
meadows soon run out or fail, and grow up <in 
weeds and briars? 


© Ffit should be out of your power to give de. 
finiteanswers'to some of these questions, rela- 


tive to your own farm, please to make answers 
as nearly as you can estimate, or give such de- 


“finite cases as you can get from your neéigh- 
bors 
In  tincan time, I remain, 
Very respectfully, your friend, 
and obedient servant, 
FRANCIS H. GORDON. 
; Esq.” 
“Bourbon county, Ky. March 18,1837. 





Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 22d Feb. has 
been duly received, andI thank you for the kind 
expressions you have been pleased to use, to- 
wards myself and family, and I beg leave to as- 
sure you, that the feeling of kindness is most 






cordially reciprocated, 


- - You speak in high terms of the iaeeoventnnd 
‘and prosperity of our. country; while you seem BS 
to regret that your own is'so far in the rear of |* 
‘But; I-ean ‘assure you, if} 


been made fifteen years ago, “S. 
t 


ours.in this respect. 
your. visit 
there would have been no reason to complimen 
us on our. improvements or. prosperity, 


We 


last fifteen. We ‘are re RS into the light 
and knowledge of a profitable. system of farm. 
ing; and very few, even yet, are. ‘beginning to 
practice that course, which Lhope-will, i ina few 
years, be universal i in: this country. ; 
I will now, in.ds brief a manner as possible, 
answer the tag ae =. have eed to 
aes Zk? 
I have about 1180. acres.of land T cultivate 
from 120. to..150 ‘in Indian corn annually.— 
About the same: quantity is yearly passing from 
‘corm ands te grass; andas much ofitasis want- 
ed for those purposes, is‘occupied with wheat, 
rye and oats, during the year of transit... ‘The 
balance is thrown idle, except that it will afford 
some pasture, as will also the eee in small 
grain after harve 
I cut 25 or 80-acres of meadow, and ought 
to cut double that quantity. ‘The balance of 
my land is allin pasture, and well set-—say be- 
tween 850 and 900 acros. 
| I carry on all my business with six or, seven 
hands, never +t eight at any season of 
the year. 
Ig 
cluding 


from 300: to 350 iia of cattle; in- 
y breeding cows, heifers, dc: 

T fatten no hogs for the fall market, ‘but sell 
in the spring, as.soon as feeding is over, from 
100 to 120 head, weighing generally about 200 
Ibs. each. 

I will give you the probable results of the pre- 
sent year; it will he more fair than any I could 
give for many years back, prices haying re- 
selied nearly or quite stationary during the 
re ». And it.will be the only, one that. es can 

you, that will correspond ‘to the foregoing 
cl of my farm, as you know I ive 
rging it by.5 
current year ' 
commenced about the 10th of April last year, 


me 










were doing then, just as yousay the people . of’ and to end the same time this year; that ‘being 


Tennessee are now. doing; except a few men 
from the. south branch of the Potémac; from |” 


whom has sprung all our knowledge of the gra 


zing business, and from. hence is our prosperity 
and improvement, which I hope.and believe has 
Yes, I believe the improvement of 
the next fifteen years will quadruple that of the 


just begun. 


the time I lay in my stock. 

At the beginning of the year (i. e, last April) 

«| a lot of stock cattle, estimated a at $1000. “My 

purchases about this time amounted to $2530. 

No further purchases included-in this estimate. 
- About the 15th of December last, I sold 60 

head Of beef cattle for $2160. I have fed 





hases almost yearly. ; 
‘be considered to have » 
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no hcg market, ow! ‘W bring about 81°50, 





moegatthe svinter 100 feed wich, ifihore i is | sythe. 


~ Cattle are jnish amore favorable’ te the 


making of pasture than horses, and ahenp:3 and 


There.wil f still rex remain 100 head, strongly wins hogs are worse. than any; 


eréd, estimated. at $2,000, . ‘Total ‘sales, aad 
estimates,” 98,660. I “have *I60 for gale, of 
my own(raising, 12¢ 120 ‘hogs, e estimate hat 815100: 


But there is a draw: back: on this apparent gai’ yet. 


of .$'.8., laidvout for oem - Then the account 
stands thus 


‘The hints you gave me'on the Aaishigat = 


fy have not been forgotten or neglected. | a 


- ‘The Tennessee Farmer has not come. to hand 


I. will write: you again m a x ee or two, 


touching the other~matters you mentioned in 


Cattle on hand at the e commencement of the|yourlétter. “Ih the mean fime I remain - 





year, ss : $1000 .00 
For cattle a, ie ve - 2 2,580.00 
For'corn purchased; + = 


85 60 


Sales and: estimates ‘ss before: 


stated, hogs included, JA Lon, 9,760. 00 





Profit, ee or ae » $5, 895 00 

if the’ sales I have to make, should differ 
sifatially from. the above estimatés,1 will in- 
form. you of it. Rent of pasture -has been 
fri $2 50, to $4 per er: efor thé last two 
years. 

It is out of my power to say: dui; is. the rea. 
son your neadows. and: bluegrass lots run out 
in Tennessee; but from what I -have heard, 
of the country, Tam of the ‘opinion that a bet- 
ter system of managemént, and more perséever- 
ance is all that is wanted. It is‘not so'easy-a 
matter to set lands in grass, Which never has 
been in it before, as some qnight i imagine. But 
a little time, and a little 
overcome every difficult 


~ Sow various kinds of grass seed mixed dtogoth. 
er—if some fail, others may-not; and if 

equally well, they will do each ot er 
_ but‘on the other hi 2 











everance will ‘soon 






they tend: to. encourage | 
Fr “each other, and \ tly the pastuie will 
be richer, andbetter,. . Sow your seed.in Janua- 
rys. andif the land is Tight and dry, tread it well} 
by feeding stock-on itein -February and March 


—turn off every thing, at any rate by the Ist of 


April. © . “Let the grass rise‘to. ‘the:heighth of 6 
or8 inches—then turn on your, stock again 
and pasture itdown, ‘weeds and, as'svon as pos- 
sible—then. off. with: them. again, and if any 
weeds romain, tut. them off once.a year with a | 


Yours most respectfully, 


ar. Franeis i. Gordon.” 
Norz. —The reader will saiesetees that ‘this 


! $3,865. 00.| gentleman has left out of the account of his 
amount produced, the wheat, oats, rye, corn, 


potatoes, pork,-beef, garden, and such othef ar- 
ticles as he:makes to support his. family, for he 
‘lives at hainet Pebetgally: : 

OF. A. Gonpon. 





PARSNIPS—A FIELD cRoP. 


The labor and mode.of cultivating the pars. 
nip are about the same as those of the. carrot. 
The parsnep produces a larger crop, its average 
‘product being rated at 24 tons. the acre, and 
that of the carrot.at f2-tons. The parsnep-al- 
so contains a far greater porti " saccharine 
matter than does the carrot, is grateful to the 
palate of farm stock, and is greatly conducive to 
their fattening: « It possesses another advant- 
age over the carrot, in its hardiness—it be 
left.in the ground till spring and not be i 
by the frost. Inthe Island of Jersey it fo 
a regular part of the field-system. The dis 
are fed ina raw state to the hogs and horned 
cattle;. the flestrof.the former they dre said to 
‘render delicately. white, and the benefit derived 








ers, neatly. equal to.that obtained from oil cake, 


n; | in point of the weight of flesh, and'so superior in 


flavor that im the island it always commands 
the highest-price. Cows fed upon them during 
the winter months’ are said.to produce butter of 
a colorand flavor equal-to that of the most 
luxuriant grasses-. In Jersey 25 pounds are 
given daily to the cows with hay, and'the cream 
is more abundant than from an equal quantity 
of milk-and the cows differently fed—seven 
quarts producing as much as 17 ounces of but- 
ter.— Yauker Farmer. ses 2 





knee NOVEL :aneObep A wien ship ar- 
rived at New Orleans from Havre on the 3rd 
lLinst. Joaded with may. 
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From'the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
J. SARMING, i 

It has been the. prevailing custom with the 
farmers of New Jersey, for many years; to 
plough their sward for corn, that they might 
raise more than in tiling otherwise. 1 admit 
it is a good mode to till on the sward, and has 
always been allowed so.by first rate farmers; 
but I find it greatly tomy advantage to-reverse 
the practice, in order to prevent the worm ma. 
king such sad havoc.in my corn fields... About’ 
six years ago I planted twenty acres on_ the 
sward, and. out of that the worms took eight, 


ey ane a hill to be_seen. The .tenth} 


y of June I had it planted over again, think. 
ing the worms would not disturb it so late in 
the seeson, but still they preyed upon it, leay- 
ing about one half to grow. ‘The next spring 
fF came to the conclusion to farm difterenily; 
instéad of ploughing the sward, I ploughed up 
my stubble field, gave ita good harrowing, fur- 
rowed it out both ways, marled and manured 
every hill, and then planied.the corn. In about 
a fortnight, 1 made a visit te’the field for the 
express purpose. to see if my corn had got up, 
or if the worms were taking it as they for nerly 
had. I must acknowledge, that never since I 
have been a farmer, have I had corn ‘to 
come up as well; and! am fully satisfied, that 
it is the best manner to farm where we are har- 
rassed with worms and other ‘insects.-. Altho’ 
the field-which I farmed had. two crops in suc- 
cession; Valgpo tee thssending: the third crop: 
was much better, sounder corn, than I had rais- 
ed for many years till | adopted this plan. 

The manure I had leftwas considerable,’ af- 
ter taking out enough to ‘go over the cornfield; 
and of the remaining part I. made a compost, 
mixed with marlor lime, which make it much 
better for wheat than to put it on in séparate 
bodies or portions. 

The field that came in regular’ rotation to 

Z — with corn, I ploughed up for wheat and 


e. After the process of ploughing was over, | 
I took'the three horse harrow; gave it @ thor. | by 


ough harrowing both ways, to make the ‘fur- 
rows lay level, that the grass roots might rot. 
Before the usual time ef sowing canié on, T took 
what manure I had, .and put it on regularly, till 
it was gone.. The part of the field which had 
no manure, I sowed in rye, and the part which 
was manured I sowed*in wheat. Thus I have 
farmed for five years, with much better success 
thanI ever did in the same. length.of time pre. 
me ‘ ‘ ; 
emark.—It is highly necessary to all agri- 
culturists to plan eat try. for rn le and if 
their plans should fail, then resort to the “Cabi.. 
aet,” for therein you can find.various modes of 
treating your land and probably of & decided 





intérest'to yous I-have tried many of my own 
plans; I get along mich better; raise more off 
of the same quantity of ground, of a better qual. 
ity and moré suitable for the market. We, as 
farmers, must expect to be industrious, ‘and’ not, 
let our gardéns and cornfields be overrun with 
noxious weeds. todestroy and injure theni, but 
keep them clean and neat, and'we will reap the 
reward of our labor... j¢- > 

The tithe is fast approaching when~ Ameri. 
cam farmers shall surpass all others-in the pur. 
suit of agriculture. -Husbandmen are looking 


rahead for the time when they shall aftain a 


greater degree of Science in gheir profession; so 
‘that they may cope with the Islands'of Great 
Britain, and surpass the flourishing vineyards 
of France. eatin 


A PaRMen. 
“Pemberton, N. J. March 10, 1837. 


Larcr Hoes.—Joseph Jennison of South- 
borough, Mass. has.fatted and brought to Mar- 
ket this season, two hogs 18 months old, weigh. 
ing 629 Ibs. and 557 Ibs., which he sold for 13 
cents a‘pound, realizing the sum of $154,18. 
Pretty fair ‘business, this. Ren Be 


ON THE QUALITY AND GROWTH OF WHEAT. 

From a-late London paper we learn, that 
Col. Le Couteur, an officer insthe Jersey mili- 
tia, has recently published a small work, ‘on 
the varieties, properties and classification of 
wheat.” The details-are the results'.of the 
writer’s own experiments, of his own pro ; 
Circumstances led him to take a collection of 
wheat; and in the course of five years’ close 


‘attention and research, it incréased to upwards 


of 150 sorts. . To show the importance: of at- 


‘tending to the varieties and properties of wheat 
Col Le Couteur méhtions, that among these 
"yarieties, there are some that will thrive better 


than others in the particular soils and situa. 
tions adapted to each, all over the kingdom; 

at Gne ear of a superior Yay Ste 
“grain, and suffered to tiller apart, produced 
bs. 40z. of wheat; . whereas, another ear, of 
an inferior sort, treated in the same manner, 


produced only 1b. 106z.—a proof of the para... 
lecting the most pro- ~ 


mont importance of 
ductive and farinaceous Sorts.of seed, the pro- 
fit of sowing one Sort, and the loss resulting 
from the other being inanifest. ‘The writer re- 
marks that his attention was.directed:to this 
important subject, by professor La Gasca, Cu- 
rator of the Royal Gardens at Madrid; that five 
years since, he accidentally saw about eighty 
sorts of wheat growing in a nursery garden 
in Jersey, some seven feet high,’some only 
four, the cars of some being three, others six 
inches long; and’ that the ‘professor explained 
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Sy — owtes ; ied a cas ‘< 
pareve rns ch He requested the profes. 
sor to visit his crops,*-¢onsidering them to be 
as ascent Sembee se those of his neighbors. 
To the writer’s dismay the professor drew from 
three fields, 23: sorts—some white wheat, some 
red, some liver-colored, some spring wheat, 
some-dead ripe, the corn.shaking out, some 
ripe; some half:so, some in a milky state. 
some ‘green, He-hereupon became -convineed 
that “o’crop; in‘that state, could either pro: 
dve2 the greatest weight of corn, give the larg- 
est quantity of flour, 6r make the ‘best. or 
lightest bread, such as would be produced ‘from 
a field in an cage and perfect state of. ripe. 
ness.” ~He theif selected the best and most 
productive sorts of wheat, and secured 14 
sorts which he afterwards cultivated with great 
care and success, showing the great profit re- 
sulting from this cate aud selection, and argu- 
ing on the immense consequences:to the coun- 
try, if attention to this subject could be made 
a national object: ~The modes by which Col. 
Le Couteur proceeded-and*succeeded, occupy 
large portions of the volume; but the paper 
from which we have drawn the preceding ac- 
count, gives no’ farther information. 

ee feria Courier, - 


acl 


SOWING OF GRASS SRED. 

Such Farmers and planters as may not have 
put in-their grass seeds last autumn should do 
so as.soon as the frost is out of the ground.— 
For cloyer, there is but one opinion as to the 
superiority of spring sowing, and although 
many give the preference to sowing timothy 
in August, still there-are those, whose opinions 
are worthy of consideration, that advocate the 
practice of setting itin spring on the growing 
wheat or.rye; so.also, indeed, with respect to 
almost every other of the.artificial grasses. 

If you intend to eldver seed alone on 
your grain fields, you should not. think of seed- 
ing less than from 12 to 16 pounds to the acre. 

Timothy, if. sown alone should be im the pro- 
portion of from 2 to 2 1-2 gallons of s 
ROR ae ea fies 
_WRye Grass alone 2 bushels to the acre. ~ 

If Clover and Timothy be sown together, 
from “10 to 12 Ibs. Of the former. seed ‘and a 
a of the latter would not be found too yt 

If yon purpose carrying your mixture sti 
farther, serie Ibs. of caver seed, six quarts of 
timothy, one-half bushel of herds ‘grass, to 
the acre.—or ; 


~ OF clover 8 lbs, orchard grass 1 bushel, tall 





It is usual to: sow the orchard and tall mea- 
dow oat in early autumn, but-there is no. ques- 
tion that they would succeed now. The. or- 
chard grass should be moistened with water 
and permitted -to remain so for a day. before 
‘sowing. - eae A PES St Cae 
‘Whatever grass seeds you sow 6n your win. 
ter grain, be sure to pass a light harrow, and 
roller over them. You néed not apprehend any 
‘injury to your grain, for although some ‘foots 
may be dragged out, you will be more: than re- 
munerated by the addition you ‘will receive 
‘from the tillering of the branches of the plants 
which will -be imbedded in the soil during the | 
process. ‘That the “grass seed will deriyeiad- 
vantage from ‘being thus securely pl : 
neath the soil, common sence and ‘reason both 
concur in affirming. They will be much more 
likely to escape destruction from birds tham, if 
left upon the surface; they will vegetate with 
greater - ccriainty by being well fixed if'tlie 
earth, their roots will be much better able to 
withstand the drouth of summer and the frosts 
of winter. We-need not say that the opera- 
tion of harrowing and rolling should be perform- 
ed when the ground is ina state to bear the 
treading of the horse without injury, as it will 
strike the intelligent reader that if done when 
the ground is wet, much injury will result to 
the grain. ‘ 
Lucerne.—Those who may feel disposed to 
try their fortune with this valuable grass; can 
do so as soon as the ground is relieved from 
the frost and dampness. _ It ‘be sown on 
dry rich soil, which had been ‘previously well 
cleaned. From 16.to 20 quarts of seed should 
be sown. It-may be put-in with the spring 
barley andoats.. In England and Scotland it 
is frequently cut four times in a season. 
baa eo Farmer & Gardner. 





A liquid to preserve bodies from fire is com- 
posed at Hamburgh of 1 part of red ocher, and 
6 parts of solution of copperas. 


Lancer Hoc.—-Anthony: Hoffman~of Pine 
Plains, killed, on the 19th ult.,a hog twenty-one 
months old, which weighed, when dressed, 891 
Ibs., and was sold for $100. 

Bie Prc.—In Middletown, Ohio, one ofthese 
creatures is being exhibited, which is four feet, 
two anda half inches high, eight feet three 


one and three-fourth inches from snout to tail, 
and weighs .1500 pounds! Jt has four legs 


i oat 1 bushel; an dk erds r ass one-half short curled tail, and is covéred all over with 


bushel... ie oe : 
-In Europe the following is in many districts 
a. popular mixture: 2-bushels of rye grass seed, 


course hair.—Portla 


The Montreal Courier estimates that during 
the year 1836, 300,000 bushels of wheat were 





and from 12 to'20-Ibs of clover seed to the acre. 


sent from Canada to the-U. Ss. 
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From the Farmer’s Regisiei .| known, to very few persons (and. not suspected 


Chinese Mulbérry not produced {rcm its so-ds 


b, others) that the seed would not produce its 
parent fruit, it would be. a-most .dishonest act, 


—on the, additional “evidence of Mr, Whit. in one-of those better informed few, to. sell the 


marsh, a 

Judging: from several recent notices in differs, 
ent publications, it seems.that the opinion is 
now fast gaining ground that the Chinese Mul- 
berry, or morus multicaulis will not be repro- 
duced, without change, from its own-seeds.— 
This opinion, Which we “gathered from an ex- 
periment reported ina French journal, was 
first miade known here, and supported, in this 
journal—but with so little success, for some 


the-@piiion, and did not prevent a single per- 








seeds of the Newtown pippin at high prices to 
those.who ignorantly expected to raise. from 
them the. like delicious fruit: But, says this 
patriotic distributer of ‘Chinese mulberry’ seed, 
the product might be. ‘superior’ as well as ‘in- 
ferior’ to the original,~‘much. depending on 
where the sced was _raised.; So seed of: the 
finest. known apple: may, by possibjlity,. pro- 
duce a still more delicious or valuable -kind— 
but-this rare. chance would scareely lessen - the 
general average of loss and pointment of 





two spin that we made but few converts to 


son from trusting and buying Mr. Whitmarsh’s 
“Chinese mulberry seed”—by which so ma- 


buyers, who would in almost every other case 
get bad fruit; and not at all weaken the charge 
of fraud.on the part of the seller.. As tothe 


ny seeds men and others were deccived.—]|}ast quoted .supposition; that. the place from 


Enéugh has been said in the, previous volume 
of ‘this, journal of -this deception (to use the 
mildest term) practised. by Mr Whitmarsh on 
the public, in selling seeds ‘as those of the ‘Chi- 
nese mulberry,’ by which name every buyer 
(and-even his own agents) understood the morus 
multicailis to be meant. But if his defence 

inst this charge, on the supposition that the 
seed would produce its parent kind, had been 
as satisfactory, as it was flimsy and futile, he 
now yields every previons ground. of defence, 
by his admission below, that the reverse is: the 
truth. In this statement, we have full confi- 
dence, although it proceeds fromMr. Whitmarsh; 
andas a necessary deduction from it, evén ifhis 
seed had been what they were sold for, (and af- 
terwards adinitted. not to be,) they. would not 
have produced the morus multicaulis, which 
was what the purchasers wanted, and expected. 
Mr. Whitmarsh knowing, as he now admits, 


that no confidence could be placed in such 


expectations, ought not to have sold such seed, 
whether under a true, or the false character 
under which his appeared, A petty trader and 
retailer of seeds might have been held excused, 
though knowing the truth of their worthles- 
ness, if he merely sold the ‘true seeds, of the 
tree by which they were stated to be produc- 
ed. Sucha salesman might be permitted to 
say that he sold true and’sound seeds of the 
morus multicaulis, and it was for the purchas. 
ers to know. whether they would. yield the 
same, or run into other varieties. _ But this ex. 
cuse—this throwing his defence on the general 


ignorance of purchasers—will not avail a man | 


of Mr Whitmarsh’s knowledge, wealth, and 
position then occupied in society, and one who, 
professed to-have been.actuated by the patrio- 

tic desire of benefiting -his country, by extend. | 
ing mul'serry and-silk culture, in the best niode. 
If the apple had been but recently inttodueéd 


whence the seeds were derived can .make the 
product better instead of worse, its truths yet 
to be proved; and as yet, it has neither probabi- 
lity to sustain it, nor does Mrs Whitmarsh’s au- 
thority give this or-any other statement.addi- 
tional strength. — 

Mr. Whitmarsh te'the editor of thé ‘Silk Cultu- 
rist,’ published in the last number of that paper: 
“Your views respecting the seed of the mo- 
rus nulticaulis, as expressed in your last num. 
bér so nearly coincide with mine, and asI ‘al- 
so receive frequent inquiries by letter “if the 
seed of the multicaulis will produce plants like 
those from cuttings,” I°am induced to trouble 
you with a few lines, that the. matter may be de- 
cided at once. My answer has invariably been 
that they would not, and thatthe plant would 
be different, perhaps a superior or an inferior 
one, much depending on where the seed were 
raised. Seed from my own trees produced 
plants superior to the white, but much inferior 
to the original séeds, ‘which were imported 
from Canton, three since, by Dr. Steb- 
bins, of this place, and which he was assured 
were. from the multicaulis, produced plants, 
which arein mj} opinion, superior to the. ori- 
ginal—leaves quite as large, thick, fine smooth 
surface, and close jointed, and which the worms 
will select, when mixed with others. -It is im. 
portant for those who intend feeding silk worms 
to provide a change of food, and not depend on’ 
one sort alone. When worms are falling off 
by disease, it will be found of great’ service’ to 
change the food from a watery, succulent leaf, 
toone of a drier nature; for that. purpose, bud- 
dings of some sort should be had. | Mulberry 
sad should be procured from every\country; 
from some apparently inferior, good sorts may 
be obtained. I have selected plants with leaves 
eight inches over, from a hedge of common 








and cultivated in this country, and it was 








white mulberry, which, by grat ting and bud. 
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ding, may be increased to any extent. There 
is probably no seed known so liable to sport, as 
the gardeners’ term it as the mulberry. I would 
therefore ferewarn all who purchase multicaulis 
seed, that if they expect to produce plants like 
those from cuttings, they. will be disappointed. 
It is much ;the cheapest-and easiest way to 
propagate this sort-by cuttings.” ~ » 

‘Yet notwithstanding all the eviderice offered 
on this subject, advertisements from different 
persons are now. seen in the northern agricul- 
tural papers, offering for sa’e ‘genuine seed of 
the morus multicaulis”—and if we mistake not, 
Mr Whitmarsh himself has made a second im- 
portation of seed, which has been offered for 
sale as certainly now of the true kind. . And as 
mankind prefer to.pay & high price for being 
cheated and misled, to-being taught truth gratu- 
itously, we.doubt- not but that more persons 
will. be inclined to. buy these seeds, than will be 
prevented, and be correctly informed, on this 
subject, by the repeated exposures made. 

“May YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED.” 

What sensitive mind has never cherished the 
feeling expressed in this sentiment! ; 

‘Let me die at home,’ is the wish of all hearts, 
the language of every tongue. Wandering over 
the desert of life, buffetedand afflicted, we ne- 
ver lose sight of home,. Qur tracks may be va- 
ried, but whenever we move the attractive 
influence of our birth placeis. felt. . Through all 
the vicissitudes of our temporal career, whether 
basking in the sunlight of posterity or groaning 
beneath the pressure of poverty, home retains 
its supreme sway over our affections. Death 
may invade its Eden-like bowers, misfortune 
may pay its unfriendly visits,but still our hearts 
cling,to it as the ivy to the dead oak. . 

If home appear more interesting at one time 
than another itis when ,we are overtaken 
by sickness among strangers. We have been 
attacked. by disease in unknown lands, and 
we have experienced the painfulness, the uneas- 
iness, that arise in the bosom of him. who has 
had to suffer away from home. How powerful- 
ly then has absence taught us the value oof a 
iother’s nursing, a mothers consultation!— 
How deeply have we felt the’ want of a father’s 
support or of a sister’s love. And when the 
fever raged higher and higher; when the grave 
seéméd opening to embrace us; how have our 
spirits sunk within us at the reflection, that 
strangers uninterested, unrelated strangers, 
would lay our head upon its last pillow! 

To die at home! How ageeeehle itis to the 
tender feelings of the soul! What are all our 
journeyings; what are all our wanderings, if we 
can but close our being among our frends!— 


society of our relatiyes, through life, we will rot 
care; but when-dissolution approaches, let us 
be at home... Let otir. last breath be drawn in 
the place where our young hearts beat with ex- 
pectations, let our last look be upon those whose 
countenances we first ‘saw, let our pilgrimage 
end where it commenced. ane 


From the Maine Parmer. 


ROLLING WHEAT, &C. 





knowledge on the best branches of agriculture, 
I feel in duty bound to give you.the result of 
my experiments, - Although I amaware what 
I am about to communicate is not new tostiiain y 
yet it may be to some. ie 
Last spring I made me a Roller, more partic: 
ularly for the new ground which I seeded-last 
year, which well paid me for my trouble.” «I 
also rolled a piece of wheat to try the expgri- 
ment, the land being’a sandy loam, this’ fall 
when I reaped. my wheat, (there being four 
hands reaping,) it was remarked when we came 
to the edge-of that which -was rolled, what #& 
difference in the wheat! and none knew. the 
cause -but myself. 1 said this was rolled and 
that was not—on examination it was. judged 
that the rolled wheat was worth one quarter the 
most, it being thicker on the ground, and most- 
ly ripe, while the unrolled was much thinner 
and half green, and the-other ripe, the land e- 
qually good. 

The circumstances in this case might be fa- 
yorable, it being very dry after I rolled my 
wheat; whereas, had it been very wet, it might 
have been-an injury. I submit this; hoping it 
may elicit something on the subject from-an 
abler pen. . — A LEARNER. 





NEW METHOD OF PROPAGATING APPLE TREES. 


A new plan for increasing plantations of ap- 
ple trees, has lately been carried into extensive 
practice by the horticulturists of Bohemia.— 
Neither seeds nor grafting are required. The 
process is to take shoots from the choicest sorts 
insert them in a. potato, and phinge both into 
the Bround, leaving but an inch or two of the 
shoot above the surface. ‘The potato nourisli- 
es the shoot, while it:pushes out roots, and the 
shoot gradually grows.up and becomes a beau 
tiful tree, bearing the best fruit, without requi 
ring tobe grafted. 

Whatever may be the success of the underta- 
king, its novelty is at ledst an inducement to 
give it a fair trial—Farm. § Gard. - 





Mr. Josiah Flouney. has presented forty 
thousand dollars to the Episcopal society of 
Georgia, for the purpose of establishing a man- 
ual labor school. i : 
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CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA, 

J. M. Lawton in the Cultivator, gives the 
following as the best plan for the culture of the 
Ruta Baga, His conclusions dre founded up. 
on the results of many experiments pursued for 
a course of years.— Gen. Farmer. 

“Ist. The land properly ddapted to the na- 
ture of the plant is astrong loam. 2d, The 

land should be well ploughed early enough in 
the spring to have the sward rot by the 10th of 
June. 3d The Jand should be made perfectly 
mellow and smooth, anda good coat of manure, 
that is fine, say sheep or. barn manure, should 
be put on. 4th. Throw the land into ridges 
24 in@hes apart, with a small horse plough.— 
5th. “After the ridges are rolled “down a little 
by some light roll, say a straight cask witha 
shaft through the middle, and a horse attached 
to/it—put in the seed on or about the 15th of 
Jong the seed should be put in ten inches apart 
ths"way the rides go. 6th. After the plants 
are large enough to dress, be careful to have 
one plant in every hill, and only one. 7th. 
Dress them three times properly, and plaster 
them three times, say. when they are breaking 
the ground, and after each of the two first 
hoeings. 

T have found the above rules, closely follow- 
ed, have never failed to produce a good crop; 
the last year 1 raised from 90 rods of ground 
695 bushels of sound close grained ruta baga 
turnips. It was on land a distance from the 
house or barn, and never had to my knowledge 
a spoonful of manure on it until a few days be- 
fore I put the seed in the ground.” 





If you want to make a sober man a drunkard, 
give him a wife who will scold him every time 
he comes home—then storm at her son Bill— 
knock Tom over the skillet handle—dab Nan 
in the mouth, and then drive thém into the 
kitchen with a broomstick.—Sat; Cou. 


ee 


Life is short.—The poor pittancé of seventy 
years is not worth being a villian for. What 
matters it if your neighbor lies-in a splendid 
tomb? Sleep you with innocence! Look -be- 
hind you through the track of time; a vast des- 


ert lies in retrospect; through this desert have | full and rich appearance. 
your fathers journied; wearied with years: and 
sorrow, they sunk from the walk of man. You 
must leave them where they fall; and you are 
to goa little further, where you will’ find eter- 


STOCK.» | - “it 

What is the reason thatthe farmers of this 
seetion of the State pay so little attention to the 
quality of the stock they raise? ‘The expense 
of raising the best kind is no more than of rais- 
ing the diminutive kinds to be found on the 
farms of our best farmers. It only requires. a 
little attention to get the best breeds, and the 
increase in the profits, every one knows, will 
overbalance theextra trouble. Let the farmers 
of the Reserve turn their attention to raising 
ihe best kinds of cattle and they will certainly 
lose nothing -by it. Make a beginning this 
spring. 
Horses.—The same may be said of horses 
that is said of cattle in the preceding article.— 
It costs no more to raise a. horse worth one 
hundred dollars, than it does to raise one worth 
forty. All it wants isa little attention to the 
breed.— Wert. Agricnl, oa 

The Lawyer’s Story.—Tom strikes Dick over 
the shoulders with a rattan as big as your little 
finger. 
A Lawyer would tell you the story something 
in this way—And that whereas, the said Tho. 
mas, at the said Providence,in the year and day 
aforesaid, in and upon the body of said Richard 
in the peace of God and the state, then and 
there being, did make a most violent assault, 
and inflicted a great many and divers blows, 
kicks, cuffs, thumps, bumps, contusions, gashes, 
wounds, hurts, cuts, damages, and injuries, «in 
and upon the head, neck, breast, stomach, hips, 
knees, shins and heels of the said Richard, with 
divers sticks, staves, canes, ‘poles, clubs, logs of 
wood, stones, guns, dirks, swords, daggers, pis- 
tols, cutlasses, bludgeons, blunderbusses, and 
boarding pikes,then and there held in the hands, 
fists, claws and clutches of him the said Tho- 
mas.” a 

_ 


Paints.—Farthy paints are more durable 


‘| when exposed to the air than the metalic paints, 


‘White lead in particular, bya small mixture of 
yellow ochre, produces a more pleasing as well 
as a lasting color than white lead alone, which 
decomposés in a year or two, in the air. The 
color it assumes Is a cream-color, and has a 
It has been very ex. 
tensively tried with success in Philadelphia. 





‘ Extraordinary Calf.—Mr. 8S. Smith, an. en- 
terprising breeder of blooded cattle in Fayette 


nal rest. Whatever you have to encounter be- | count , Kentucky, lately sold to Mr. Maslin 
tween the cradle and the grave, every moment Smith a short Horna bull calf, 11 months old, 
weighitg one thousand and forty-five pounds!! 
: t animal of the kind 
» fly. over this’ orb | of his age, ever raised in this country. Its 


is big with innumerable events, which, not in 
slow succession, ‘bursting forcibly from a re=|'This is said to be the lar 
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‘COOKERY—=CONTINUED. os 

Plain-Pound Cake.—Cream one pound of 
butter well,and work if together with one pound 
of brown or white sugar, till quite smooth; beat 
up twelve eggs and put them by degrees.to the 
butter, and beat them. twenty minutes; mix in 
lightly one poundof flour; beat it fifteen minutes 
longer; put in a wine-glass full of brandy, and 
bake it one hour in a moderate oven. 


Plum Pound Cake.—-Make the cake as- the 
above, and when you have beat it well, mix in 
liglitly half a pound of raisins cut, or dried cur- 
rants, and half a nutmeg, grated. 


Raspberry Jam.—Rab fresh gathered Rasp- 
berrics, taken on a dry day, through a seive, to 
one pint of the pulp, and one pound of loaf or 
brown'sugar; put it intoa preserving pan, over 
a brisk fire; when it begins to boil, skim it well 
and stir it twenty. minutes; put it in aglass or 
stone jar, dip a white paper, cut to fit the top 
of the jar, in brandy; put it on when cold; then 
tie a double paper over the jar. 

Strawberry jam to be made in the same 
way. 


“A Corn Meal Rusk.—Among the many deli- 
cacies in the form of bread, which render the 
enjoyment of breakfast so acceptable, we know 
of none more deserving of notice than the one 
prepared according to the following recipe: 

Take"6 cupsful of corn meal, 4 of wheat flour 
2 cupsful of molases, and 2) table: spoonsful of 
sal aretus, { pearl ash,] mix the whole together 
and knead into dough; then make two. cakes; 
bake them as you would pone, for three fourths 
of an-hour, and you will have one of the most 
grateful descriptions of bread that: ever graced 
the.table.” Farm, & Gard. 





Remedy for the Sting of Bees.—The applica. 


tion of laudanum gives ‘immediate relief, and a | 


strong solution of salt and water is also recom- 
mended. Care should, however, be taken, in 
the first place, to extract the sting of the bee 
with a steady hand, for if any part of it breaks 
the remedies will be much Jess effectual than 
they woul. otherwise prove.. 





The prospeét of a wheat‘crop in Virginia is 


From Mr. Grund’s New Work on Americane, 
AMERICAN BOYS. 
An American of ten or twelve years of age is 
as much of a young man as an European at six- 
teen; and whien arrived at that age, he is as use- 
ful in business, and as mivch to be relied on as 
a German at 24, ora Frenchman at 60..Some- 
thing similar to it may also be foun@in Eng. 
land; bat neither climate nor-education promote 
it fo the same extent as in America. From the 
earliest period of his life a young American is 
accustomed.to rely upon himself as the princi- 
pal artificer of his forture. Whatever he learns 
or studies is with a view to. future application, 
and the moment he leaves school he inimerses 
into active life. His rc putation, from the time 
he is able to think, is the object of his most anx- 
ious care, as it must affict his future standing 
in society, and increase the sphere of his Wse- 
fulness. it 
AMERICAN LOVE O¥ OCCUPATION, 


There is probably no people on earth with 
whom business constitutes pleasure, and indus. 
try, amusement, in an equal degree with the 
inhabitants of the United States of America. 
Active oceupation is not only ‘the principal 
source of their happiness, and the foundation of 
their national greatness, but they are absolutely 
wretched without it, and instead of the “dolce 
far mente,” know but the horrors of idleness, 
Business is the very soul of an American; he 
pursues it, not aS a means of procuring for him. 
selfand his family the necessary comforts of 
life, but as the fountain ofall human felicity, 
From. the earliest’ hour in the morning until 
late at night, the streets are thronged by men of 


‘| all trades and professions, each follewing his vo. 


cation like a perpetuum mobile, as if he never 
dreamed of.a cessa‘ion from labor or the possibil. 
ity of becoming fatigued. Neither is this hurry 
of business confined to the large cities; it com- 
municates itself toevery village and humlet, & 
extends to and penetrates the western forests. It 
igag if all America were but one gigantic work- 
shop, over the entrance of which there is the 
blazing inscription, “No admittance here ex- 
cept on business.” 





An International Railway Company, has been 
provisionally formed, for connecting London 
with Brussels and Paris by rail-roads, via. Do- 
yer and Calais, with various branches. This 
measures appears to receive the sanction of all 
the governments concerned. The. capital is 
estimated at £4,500,000, to be raisedin Eng. 
land, France and Belgium. The greater part 
of the surveys have been already made. 





represented to be very bad. 


London Journal. 
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THE WORSE, 
The season is at hand when;the attention of 
men shouldbe directed to the su>jcct ef _ breed. 
ing horses... Every body in this country knows 
the usefulness of the horse; “his. praises have 
been often sung” in our time, and in the 39:h 
chapter of Job, when sp2aking of the horsé, be 
says:. “Hepaweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength: he goeth on to mect the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted: 
neither turneth he back from the sword! “He 
saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and~ he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting,” 
The'excellent qualities of this nob] 


<i . 
e animal 


are not duly appreciated and understood by all. } 


It is conceded that there are different races of 
the horse, with dissimilar qualities; all adapted 


.to ‘$Hit the various and important purpcsus “of 


man;, some for the turf, lons and short distan- 
ces; some for heavy and slow draught; some 
for quick travel, (stage or other carriage pur- 
poses;) and a peculiar species or breed which 
the people of England think excel all others for 
the hunting field. In fact, an able writer on 


the subject says that “all the varieties that: 


human imagination can: conceive have been 
cna by crossisg-and intermixing the dif- 
erent original stocks.” If suc ybe the fact, 
and I am inclined to believe it,. what-remairs 
for breeders to do but to keep each class of hor- 
ses separate and distinct, the one from the 
other. Thirty years éxperience and observa- 
tion has taught me to believe that it-is but folly 
and a throw-away of money when a common 
mare, of blood only for-the draught or quarter 
speed, is bred to a. horse of stock or blood of a 
four mile racer; such a-course of breeding is 
well calculated to keep down the .reputation of 
the best blood for long racing. If a colt to 
run a long distance is required; the dam. as 
well as the sire must have the requisite-qualities 
—asa proof of this assertion, let me ask how 
many four mile racers have you known produc. 
ed from Janus mares; and how many quarter- 
mile racers have yon known ‘produced ‘from 
four mile mares without, or cven with a@ cross 
of the Janus blood? ~.Of the former ‘class, so 
numerous at the present day, L-scarcely know 
or readof one, (I mean a four mile runner,) 
but what is connccted to the illustrious, import- 
éd sorrel Diomede, the site of the renowned 
old Sir Archie, both of which, and their des- 
cendants were capital-four mile runners, Of 
. the latter class, (a quarter race horse,)I_ do 
not know or read of one but what is a descend- 
ant of the imported Janus, and very often~a 
cross of the imported Fearnaught is found to 
exist, although remote. 
In raising a Fox Dog would you .mix ‘the 


hound with the pointer? im raising the bird dog 
would you-cross the pointer with .the bull dog? 
in raising the bull dog whose quality is to seize 
and hold fast,:would you adda cross of the 
‘Terrier, (the rat_catcher.) Sucha course of 
breeiling is yery objectionable, and will apply 
with equal force, as well to the horse as. to 
the dog. In selecting a horse to’ breed to, it 
is ~ all-important ‘that one should’ be chosen 
whose size and form are. well calculated to im- 
prove such defects as the mare possesses, if 
any.. The quality of each-should also be re- 
garded as worthy. of nofice; and an effort made 
o remove such’ objections as may exist, if 
any. ' ears, 
It is too much the eustom to breed from the 
stallion of some friend; in-doing which, you. 
breed for the benefit of your. friend and neg- 
‘lect your own, Some breed to a horse” etauve 
he is convenient, and in many instances be- 
cause the seasonis given;- whilst others who 
‘know but little of the history of the blood horse 
cannot estimate the true value of. the different 
crosses. t., 

To such [I would say what the last,General 
Assembly of North Carolina did. upon the sub- 
ject of applying the surplus revenue, after 
some of the members from the northern section 
of the state imprudently | obtained leave of ab- 
‘sence and quit the turf, “Reconsider”—and if 
the blood of your mare is sufficiently strong 
with four mile stock to justify it, you would do 
well to keep up the stock by a judicious cross 
upon the blood. If-your mare is pretty much 
mixed with the blood of Janus, or any other 
stock whose blood is not highly distinguished 
for the long distance racer, youcertainly would 
do well to try a ‘horse of great speed for a short 
distance. If to raise a draught horse is your 
object, try to select a stallion of fine size; good 
gait, gentle qualities, good eyes, and large, 
lean, bony legs and good feet. By the above 
rule of breeding our northern brethren have ob- 
tained the best horses for their purposes that 
the world affords, some of which” remarkable 
roadsters carry a sulky and driver ina brisk 
trot one mile in’2 minutes and 40 to 50 seconds 
From 12 to 16 miles an hour-ina trot is but 
common work.—Milton Spectator. A. 

A young man has been committed for trial 
in New. York for-attempting the life of-his bro- 
ther with an axe. “The blow given was over 
the head, and the escape with his life was a 
miracle. 


4 


Use the rod.—A writer in one of the north. 
‘ern papers, on school discipline, says, ‘without 
a liberal use of the rod, it is impossible to make 
boys smart.’ 
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POLICY OF DESTROYING WEEDS. - 

"Fhere is so “much true philcsophy, so much 
sound practical sense, in the following extract 
from oné-of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures; that 
we cannot omit copying it.” 

“[nall lands, whether arable or pasture, 
weeds of every discription should be rooted out 
before the seed is ripe; andif they are suffered 
to remain in hedge rows, they should be cut 
when in’ flower, or before, dnd made into heaps 
for manure: in this case they will furnish more 
nutritive matter in their decomposition; and 
their increaséby di-persion of seeds will be pre- 
vented. The farmer, who suffers weeds fo re- 
main till their ripe seed are shed, and scattered 
by the winds, is not only hostile to his own in- 
terests, but is likewise an enemy to the public: 


aes 3 


DUNG. 

It is common, at this season, to haul to. the 

fields, the dung destined for the spring crops.— 

Fermentation and waste often ensué before it is 

buried in the soil’ ‘To avoid this loss—we.al- 

lude to unfermented dung—the dung should be 
laid im compact piles, of not exceeding eight 
loads, whére most convenient to be distributed, 
and, as soon as the ground becomes thawed, 
covered with six or eight inches of earth, and 
the surface smoothed with the spade. ma-. 
nuré will seldom ferment before the ground 
thaws. The earthy covering imbibes the gase- 
ous matters, and protects.the dung from the 
wasting influence of the weather... Whemerops 
are dunged in the hill or furrow, with long ma- 
nure, the dung sometimes fails to rot, for want 





a few thistles will stock 4 whole farm; and by 
the light down Which is attached to their seeds, 
they maybe distributed over the whole couutry. 
Nature has provided stch.ample-resources for 
the continuance of even the meanest vegetable 
tribes, that it is very difficult toensure the de- 
struction of such as are hostile to the agricul- 
turist, even with every precaution; seeds exclu- 
ded from the air, will remain for years inactive 
in the soil, and yet.germinate under favorable 
circumstances; and the. different. plants, . the 
seeds of which, like those of ihe thistle and dan- 
delion, are furnished with beards or wings, may 
be brought from an immense. distance. . The 
fleabane of Canada -has only lately been . found 
in Europe; and Linnzus supposes*that it has 
been transported from. America by the. light 
downy plumes with which the seed is provided. 





Rapisuzs.—This root being liable to be eat- 
en by worms, the following method. of raising 
them is recommended-in the Farmers’ Assist. 
ant; 


“Take equal quantitics of buckwheat bran 


and fresh dung, and mix them well and plenti- 
fully in the soil by digging. Suddenly after 
this, a_ great fermentation will be produced,and 
great numbers of toad stools will spring up in 
forty-eight hours. Dig the ground over again 
and sow the seed, and the radishes will grow 
with great rapidity, and be free from the at- 
tacks of insects. They- will grow uncommon- 
ly large.” 





The American Missionaries are publishing 
the Penny Magazine in Greek (modern) at 
Smyrna. vac Si 

_ Theprice of breadstuffs have fallen very con- 
siderably in the Northern citiés.- 

The New Era calls three negro gamblers,who 
pecs arrested'in Augusta, Georgia, real black- 
egs. . 





of moisture to bring on fermentation, and is 
consequently of no benefit to the crop. When 
the dung is spread broadcast, and ploughed un. 
der, this difficulty never occurs, and the dung 
becomes better imcorporated With the soil. 
Cultivator. 





Grfy aND counrry.— There is.a-kind of 


another kind which can be acquired in sol- 
itude only. In cities we study these around 
us, but in the retirement of the country we 
learn to knew ourselves. The voice within us 
is more distinctly audible in the stillness of the 
place; and the. gentler feelings of our nature 
spring up more freshly in its tranquility and 
sunshine,—nurtured by the healthy principle 
which we inhale with the pure air, and invigo- 
rated by the genial influences which descend 
into the heart from the quiet of the sylvan soli- 
tude around, and the serenity of the sky a- 
bove.” 





A Goon Hixv.—If a man of 21 years of age 
began to.save a dollar a week, and put it to in- 
terest every year he would have at 31 years of 
age, $650; at 41. $1890; at 51,3680; at 61, 
$6150; at 71. $11,500. When we look at these 
sumsy,and when we think how much tempta- 
tion-and eyil might-be avoided in the very act 
of saving them, and how much good, a man in 
humble circumstances may do for his family 


there are not more savers of one dollar a. 
week. 





- Northampton sewing silkis.in great request 
in the New York market.. The company are 
manufacturing at the rate of two hundred dol- 
lars. worth per day, and yet are unable to sup- 
ply the demand. 


Little Blue Whistling Thunder, is the mode 
est name of one of the Winnebago chiefs. 





The ma-_ 


wisdom, which we: learn from the world, and. 


by these sums, we cannot: help wondering that. 
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CULPURE OF THE PEACH. 
Wilmington, April 5th, 1837. 

GentTiEmEN:—I have cut the enclosed arti- 
cle from the Hamilton Intelligencer, and be- 
lieving it highly important te the public, m- 
quest its publication in your i ce. I believe 
it is from the pen of Judge Mil.iken, of Butler 
county, Ohio. 

He is a practicing physician, of age and 
much experience with regard to the subject on 
which he. writes. I do not coasider mysclf 
skilled in the science of Horticulture, but-from 
observation, have long known the existence of 
the facts, for which the writer gives us philoso- 
phical reasons in their support. 

B. Hinxson. 
PEACH TREES. 

IL frequently hear complaints through the 
country, that it has become almost impossible 
to cultivate the peach tree. It is likewise re- 
marked, that the fruit does not posses the same 
rich flavor that it did some years ago. I be- 
lieve it to be a fact, from my own observation, 
that we have no longer the pleasure of eating 
that delicious fruit, with all the fine flavours 
that it possessed in ‘former times. “There must 
be some natural cause for this failure. The 
Climate has not changed. The sun has not 
ceased to shine. Rains and Snows descend as 
form Why then does tire peach tree not 
live, flourish and fructuate? : 

I have frequently heard it remarked that the 


peach tree would only do well in n2wly settled 
countries, where there was nothinz but it and 
uncultivated fruits. ‘The observation is correct 
in part, that it only does well in newly cultiva- 
ted lands; but why the Orchardist and Farmer 
have not examined, or have nut chemically in- 
quired into the cause of the death of the tree 


and the failure of its fruit, I know not. The 
only subject to investigate in this inquiry, is 
the sifuation the soil is in when the peach tree 
is thrifty and bears well, and the mode -and 
manner of keeping the soil with the ‘same con, 
stituent properties, We see that it is necessary 
that the sun should shine on the tree and. fruit 
in order to give that flavour which we so. much 
admire. If the trees isin the shade, we find 
that there is an excess of acid in the peach 
which renders it unpalatable—abounding with 
watery fluid. It therefore becomes necessary, 
that at least a part of the day’s sun should shine 
on the tree and its fruit, to concentrate the 
fluids. Further,'we find that there is but one 
kind of soi) that the peach tree will live in, for 
the ordinary length of time they will live in 
congenial soil, that has been under cultivation, 
any number of. years, (say 20 or upwards, ) and 
that is a reddish clay soil, which-holds a good- 
ly portion of tron insolution. This fall T ate 


finely flavoured peaches from tree. ‘hat were 
more, than 20 years. old. The trees had been 
planted and raised in the above described soil. 
Fn all new cultivated lands, we know that there 
is going on continually, a decomposition of ve- 
.getabe matter, say from the leaves that have 
fallen from time immemorial, rotten timber and 
the decaying of the root and stumps, &c.— 
Our next inquiry will be, what effects are we 
to-expect from this decomposition? One is, we 
know, that about old buildings and rubbish of 
all kinds, the earth i8 always saturated with 
saltpetre or nitre, held in solution, (as beth 
names are applied to the same article.) ‘The 
earth being measurably saturated with nitre, 
the tree is favored with a nitrous dew; for ni- 
trous acid will abound where nitre is held in 
solution. There must, also, be what Chemists 
call the “dIydrogen-Gas,” for they say. that it 
has an active part to perform in the-decompos- 
ing of vegetable substances, t r with o- 
ther gases. Ifitis a fact (and I believe no 
one will deny it) that those gases are necessa- 
ry to be in abundance, or that the atmosphere 
ought to be surcharged with them, for the pre- 
servation and active growth of the tree and its 
fruit more than for any other fruit tree, all we 
have to do to have our trees preserved to lon- 
gevity, and have as rich, delicious fruit, as for- 
merly, is to generate those gases which appear 
so essential. -This may be done in the follow- 
ing manner:—When we have trees planted in a 
grassy soil, we ought to denude the root-of. the 
tree by taking off the top soil for some distance 
around the tree (say one yard) so deep as to 
destroy the root of the grass; fill that vacancy 
with leaves, rotten-logs, chips, or tanner’s bark. 
The latter, I think will answer, though I would 
prefer the chips, or rotten wood, to any thing 
else, for they will not produce so much moisture 
as tan bark, and as the ground where grass 
grows.is measurably deprived of its: hitre, and 
is cold, the chips or rotten wood will generate 
nitre, worm the ground, destroy the gluten in 
the soil, and keep the earth from freezing,— 
thereby preventing the trees from being killed 
by the frosts of the hard winters. By doing 
this, you have the soil for your trees in nearly 
the same situation to nurture-them, that the 
soil of new cleared land is in. When trees 
are young—recently planted, and no sward of 

rass around them, I am clearly of the opinion 
that the tan bark will answer all purposes: that 
by-the time the tree grows to any size; the bark 
will be decomposed so as to furnish a sufficient 
quantity of nitre and gases to answer all pur- 
poses for the benefit of the trees. I would ad- 
vise a renewal of the chips, wood or bark, as 
often as necessary, to keep the roots warm in 
the winter and to prevent the growth of grass, 





always putting it on over the preceding coat. 
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I would. also advise the disuse of the pruning 
knife, after the transplanting of the treés.. | 
would prefer letting them grow as Nature di- 
rects, for whenever the bark is broken; a gum 
exudes from it, impoverishes its juices, dnd the 
tree then begins to decay. © To prevent worms 
and other insects from getting about the roots 
of the trees, sprinkle salphur around the body 
on the ground, and cover it with a small quan. 
tity of earth, to prevent the wind from blowing 


tion except the stay chains and sheath. A 
box for giving it additional weight or for gath- 
ering stones may be placed either over the top, 
or, as is often done, to lergthen the tongue 
on the hind part of the frame. The advantage 
of having the roller in 2 pieces is, that it turns 
easier and without dragging the ground, as ina 
short turn the pieces move in opposite *direc- 
tions, 

It is said to work admirably. —My friend told 


itaway. This should bedone in the month of} me that in cash laid out, his roller cost $3; tho 


April. ‘The bodies of the trees may likewise 
be painted with sweet mitk and sulphur, which 
will effectually destroy all insects that wound 
the bark. When Catterpillars are troublesome 
to your fruit trees, take a. pan full of ‘live coals, 
hold it under that part of the tree which they 
are.upon, sprinkle sulphur or brimstone on the 
coals, and the fumes will entirely destroy them. 
I have dropped a few hasty remarks—per- 
haps enough to induce some abler pen to do 
the subject justice. ; 
Yours, &c, 
AGRICOLA. 





From the New England Farmer. 
FORM OF A ROLLER, 


Mr. Fessenden:—Having. lately seen two or 
more descriptions of Rollers. in the Farmer, I 
will try to give you the description of one_I late- 
ly saw in Lancaster County Penn. at the farm 
of a friend of mine and-which he says is ‘the 
kind most approved of in parts of Chester Co. 
Pa. A stick 6 feet long and from 20 to 36 
inches in diameter is to be bored through with 
a 5 inch hole,.then by placing. blocks in each 
end find the centre of each hole and desetibe a 
circle on each end of the stick, as large as it 
will admit, from which dress it round and 
smooth, and then with a cross cut saw, saw it 
in two which gives you two pieces of 3 feet each 
in length; next prepare a good piece of wood for 
an axis, dressed round, and1-4th of an inch less 
than the hole. bored, and long-enough to run 
through both pieces and secure im the framie 
with a tenon of 2. by4 3-4 inches on each end; 
on.one endis to be left a shoulder, inside of 
the tenon and_on the other a piece of board as a 
washer to keep the roller clear of the frame in 
working. The frame consists of 2 pieces be- 
fore and 2 behind, and ore on each side; into 
the latter-of which is put the axis after having 
the two parts of the roller and the washer put 
on. A tongue is secured to the two front pieces 
of thejframe with stay chains to prevent. strain 
in turning, and a sheath amd rings for breast 
chains on the end, and a‘pin hole at the proper 
place for a double tree, but where oxen are used 
nothing but 2 pins near the end of the tongue is 


stuff he had of his own and took no account of 
hauling it. He had a carpenter 1 1-2 days 
whom he assisted and paid for boring. If the 
foregoing description has not been already giv- 
en and you think it will be of any use, you may 
publish it. A Pennsyitvania SuBscRiBeR 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet.. 
COTTON SEED OIL. 
Among the many discoveries and improve- 


manufacturing oil from the cotton seed as a sub. 
stitute for sperm oil. The seca is first hulled 
and then pressed out, and the oil is then clari- 
fied. This oil has been tested in Philadelphia 
and Burlington, and found to be superior in 
more than one respect, to the sperm oil. It 
burns with a clear brilliant light, without ‘odor, 
and is less affected by cold ‘than the oils gener- 
ally used. It has also been found to be good for 
paint oil. The oil bran is very valuable for feed 
and thought to be equal to linseed bran or oil 
cake. A charter has been obtained from the 
Legislature of New Jersey, and it is expected 
that‘an establishment for manufacturing the 
oil will go into operation the ensuing summer, 
either in Burlington or Gloucester county. 
Burlington Co. N. J., April 6, 1837. 





‘‘ Meadow Land,” sold last week in Northamp- 
ton, according to the Courier, at prices almost 
unexampled in that town. Four acres in old 
Rainbow, which is overflowed by the Connec- 
ticut fiver freshets, leaving a luxurious vegeta- 
ble deposite, sold for $193 per acre. One.acre 
sold at $169. ‘Three acres at $161 per acre. 
Seven at $153 each. Three anda quarter acres 
in Venture’s fields, at $136 per acre. Four and 
a half acres on middle Meadow Hill, at $117 
per acre. Two and a half 2e-es, at $125 for 
each acre. ee 





“Uncle John,” said a little urchin to an old 
gentleman who was sitting with his head to- 
wards the fire, “why are you, like an Indian 
making his house? D’ye give it up? Because 





necessary, and no iron is used j4 the construc- 


you are making your wig warm,”—(wigwam.) 


ments in the arts of the presezt age, 1s that of: 
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HOT BEDS. co | 
Hot beds are things not merelyof luxury, 78! 
has been asserted, but of real utility, especially 
to.farmers and garden*rs, who send their pro- 
ductions to market. Plants which are brought 
to maturity in the open air, may often be ren- 
dered fit for the table a month earlier in conse- 
quence of being sown, and forwarded during the 
earlier stages of their existence in hot beds. 

The most’ plain aid simple directions for ma- 
king hot beds, which we remember to have seen, 
are the following from Butler’sFarmer’sManual. 
“Mark out your bed, to the size of the freme 
ou design to cover it, which is generally six 
eet itlength, and three in breadth, covered 
with glass set in sashes of 12 panes each, of 7 
by 9 glass. ‘These sashes ere hung with hinges 
upon the back sice, to admit of their being rais- 
ed up, and let down infront at pleasure. . The 
front side of the sashes. to. incline from the 
_back sides about six inces. The frame, or box, 
is tight upon all four of its sides, and generally, 
about 12 inches, high in front, and 18 inches 
on the back side. 
“Dig your bed thus marked off, and cover it 
with litter from your horse stable; stamp down 
your Several layers, until your bed is raised to 
the height you wish, then cover the bed with a 
layer of rich earth, from six to twelve inches 
thick, and set on your fram>, in 8 or 10 days, 
it will generally be ready for planting, if the 
weather is mild. If the fermentation is too 
powerful, and the heat too active, give it air by 
raising the lights in your frame, until you have 
obtained a right temperature; (which you may 
determine by placing your hand upon the bed, 
or even thrusting you hand into it.). You may 
then plant your early cueumbers, radishes, sal- 
lads, &.; thosé plants will soon come forward 
and may be transplanted into other hot beds, 
not so powerful, or promiscously into the gar- 


METHOD OF BURNING 1 ME-WITHOUT KILNs. 
De prectice of lime-burners in Wales was 
formerly to burn theirlime in kilns, made broad 
and sallow, but latelv they have begun to ma. 
nufacture that article-without any’ kilns at 
alls ; 
They place the limestoné in large bodies, the 
stones not being broken small, and calcine 
these heaps in the s me way used for preparing 
charcoal. To preven the flame from bursting 
out af the tops and ‘sides of these heaps, turfs 
and earth are placed against them, and. the 
aperture partially c'osed; the heat is thus*regu- 
lated and transferred. through the whdle mass, 
ahd notwithstanding the increased size of the 
stones, the whole becomes thoroughly calcined. 
As.a proof of the supérior advantages that lime 
in these clumps has over lime burnt in the old 
method, a preference is always given to that 
burned in heaps. ~ this practice also prevails in 
England and Scotland.—Farmer and Gardener 





Kentucky Enrer?Prize.—aA very large and 
highly respectable meeting-was held, at Frank. 
fort, Ky. onthe 20th of March, at which Jacob 
Surg art, Esq. presided, for the purpose of 
forming a joint stock company to import the 
best breeds of stock from England.” A consti- 
tution being reported,-$8,000° were immediate- 
ly subscribed. - This 28 in perfect keeping with 
the enlightened and. public-spirited citizens of 
“gallant old Kentucky.”—Farmer & Garden- 
er. . 





Maneet Wurrzer.—Mr. Tristam Burges, 
in‘a communication in the New England Fr.r 
mer, Says, that he‘has-heen informed that Ma- 
Bateman, of Newport, R. 1., has raised 1,600 
bushels of Mangel Wurtzell onan acre. . This 
is truly a prodigious yield, and ‘though we do 
not question its accuracy, we would be willing 


den, and covered with othersmall, frames, of 1, | to compound for one-third the product.—Far. 


2, or 4 panes of glass, according to circumstan-| and Gard. 
ces, and the remainder may stand for use.— 


These plants may be brought to perfection, gen- 


erally, about one month earlier than.in open 
ground. : 


“Asparagus may be forced in hot-beds to ad- 
Draw, or 
- dig from your asparagus bed, as many roots as 
will fill your hot-beds, and set-theim in rows that 
will admit the hoe between, and from one to 
three inches asunder in the rows, (roots of four 
years old, and that have never been cut, ans- 


vantage, in the following manner. 


ee 


The Emperor of the deep—the great .Xerxes 
that builds his bridge over a hundred waves— 
alias the Sea Serpent, has been seen once more 
upon the coast, cruizing on a privateering ex- 
pedition. It is said his body-is grayish, and 
the size of a mainmast. 

Chicago has a population of eight thousand 


inhabitants; has from forty to fifty lawyers; 
thirty to forty physicians;twelve public houses; 


wer best;) cover with your frame, and when you | three newspapers; one hundred and twenty. 


pick for use cut within the ground.” 


eight stores;there was twenty-cight thousand 


In’the cultivation of Carolina potatoes, it is | tons of merchandiz6. 
best to start them ina hot bed, and afterwards | * 
transplant them, by which a good crop is ob- 


Zumpri, « German, it is said, invented the 
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From the Silk Grower g Agriculturist, 
EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 

Mr. Cooke: In No 19 of your paper [ find 
the account of an experiment by Mr. Hazen, 
which together with that made by Mr. Hatch 
of Alstead, and published..by you some time 
since, would almost seem sufficient to satisfy 
the reader without my cémimunication, but as 
I had, previous to seeing Mr. Hazen’s publica. 
tion, prepared a history of an'experiment I had 
made with considerable care, and with more 
mathematical precision than either of those, I 
send it for your consideration, with liberty to 
publish it if you see fit, as different results may 
arise from different modes of management, on 
different soils, &c. I consider that a goodly 
number of experiments on the same subject, to 
be not amiss. »> 

About the 29th of May, 1836, when planting 
my potatoes I left five rows for experiment, on 
each side of which I planted the row with one 
good fair sized whole potatoe to each hill; I 
then planted the five rows in the following man- 
ner: The first row with 3 to 4 small ones sh 
scattering to each hill, making about the sa 
amount of seed, by weight, of the whol I 
then took the seed-ends, taking as near half. of 
the potato asI could judge, from a good sized 
potato, like those generally planted in the field, 
and to each hill laid-two of these pieces 6 or 8 
inches apart—next I selected some quite large 
and took enough of the seed-end to be of equal 
weight each of one good fair sized potato, be- 
ing generally about half of the great potato,and 
to each hill put one. of these seed-ends—the 4th 
row I cut into quarters and planted scattering 
about 8 inches apart, all four of the quarters to 
each hill—the 5th row was planted with two 
good fair sized wholes to each hill, (double the 
the seed of the rest) then next to them, as you 
will unders tand, came my. wholes, planted 1 to 
the hill, as I before stated. 

Now ‘for the result. ‘To make the story hai 
I took as much ground ofeach sort, as produ. 
ced 100 pounds from those Hented with the 
wholes of good fair size. 

1st row, planted with small ones, 89 pounds, 
but only about two-thirds as large as an aver- 
age of the others, 

2d row, planted two seed-ends to the hill, 87 
2-3d pounds, and the size about like the pro- 
duce of the wholes. 

3d row, planted with one seed-end of a large 
potato to the hill, 92 1-2 pounds, the produce 
of these being fair and-handsome. 

4th row, planted with quarters to the hill 
90 Ibs. of a quality rather below: medium. 

5th row, planted with 2 good potatoes to the 
hill, 105 pounds, having rather more small ones 
than those planted with Single wholes, and al. 








though , a psa the greatest crop by 5 
per cent., yet it-is estimated this surplus is only 
about half enough to compensate fer the extra 
amount of seed planted; therefore, on the whole 
we find the greatest profitin planting one good 
sized, fair, whole pote * o each hill, provided 
the distance of hills be such as 1 usually make, 
that is 4 feet by 2 1-2. But if-you are intent 
on making the hills further apart, then perhaps 
it may do to put two good ones to the hill, but 
in no-ordinary case do I approve of cutting.— 
Repeated. experiments: in former years have 
fully convinced me. on this point; even cutting 
into halves and planting both pieces is not 
quite as good as to plant whole, for in cutting 
we mutilate the germs. of the coming plant, 
with which nature has furnished each potato, 
and being thus lacerated, it is rendered ine#pa- 
ble cf throwing up_so vigorous and perfect a 
plant, and hence deterioration must be the con- 
sequence. NATHAN WILD. 
Chesterfield, March 20, 1837. 





French Method of making Mortar for build. 
ing.—The method used by the masons in some 
part of France is_to put the lime in a sort of 
trough raised on four legs, about fourteen inch. 
es from the ground, and then to pour in suffi- 
cient water to slack the lime, adding, when 
properly slacked, more water, and stirring it 
until it is about the consistence of thin milk. 
At one end of the trough is a hole four inches 
square, covcred witha wire grating, and clos- 
ed by a wooden slide or shutter; when the lime 
has been rendered liquid as above, the shutter 
or slide is withdrawn, and the fluid runs out 
through the wire grating into a reservoir, form. 
ed on the ground by the well sifted sand or drift 
with which sand or drift the fluid lime is sub. 
sequently mixed to make the mortar. Is not 
this a cleaner way than our clumsy one of sift- 
ing the lime in the streets or roads through a 
coarse seive, covering with a destructive white 
powder every thing near, and putting out the 
eyes of passers-by? It also makes a better 
mortar. 





Bohemian Women.—In every corner of some 
parts of Germany, each female, from the maid 
servant to the mistress, has a spinning wheel; 
and there is no good housewife in Bohemia,who 
would not consider herself disgraced, if she did 
not spin within her establishment all.the linen 
articles necessary for her household. 

Dogs are used in Montreal and Quebec, to 
convey milk, vegetables, &c. to market,in small 
carts. 





The legislature of Massachusetts have refu. 








| sed to abolish capital punishment. 




















PREPARING sERD WHEAT. a 


There are many methods of prepari ing wheat 
to sow. The method adopted by Mr. illiams, 
of Fitchburg, who hasbeen very successful in 
raising this crop, is to mix a sufficiency of thick 
white wash, made from good lime, to coat over 
every kernel, say two quarts to a bushel of seed; 

lye from woul ashes, will answer as well, ex- 
cept the sowing cannot be performed_so evenly. 
He has never been troubled with smut on a crop 
thus prepared. Twenty bushels of wood ashes 
to the acre, to be stroivn on the wheat plants 
when two inches out of the ground is benefizial. 


The trifling expense of a preparation of this} 


kind, would doubtless be amply remunerated. 
New England Farmer. 





IMPROVED CHURN DASHER. 

An improvement in the dasher of the com- 
mon churn has been made, by which that kind 
of churn is considered by many to be, for com- 
mon purposes, equal if not superior to any now 
in use. 

The dasher turns on the handle by being fix- 
ed to it by a pivot. _'The dasher is merely two 
cross pieces, say three inches square, put toge- 
ther by being let inte-each other, which then 
form four wings. These are cut beveling on 
each side, at an angle of forty-five degrees, so 
that they stand diagonally, the whole being ve- 
ry similar to the wings of the little windmills 
(so called) which are set up on poles to be 
turned by the wind. 

As this dasher goes down in the milk, it turns 
one way on iis pivot in the lower end of the 
handle, and as it comes up it turns the other 
way; and this produces an agitation of the 


milk better calculated for préducing the butter |. 


than any method ever yet known. It is so 
efficacious in its operation, that the churning 
must be perfor:ned moderately, or the butter 
will come too soon, and be swelted. as it is tech- 
nically*called by some.— Yankee Farmer. 





The New York Transciipt thinks that the 
grippe will be a fashionable disease, owing to 
the remedy —Champaign—no one can say of it, 
the cure is worse than the malady. It will be 
quite the go after dinner. 


A vessel load of hay, from Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, has arrived at Charleston, South Car- 
olina, “Are the Yankees farming over the wa- 
ters? 

The fast trotting horse, Emperor, was sold 


at. Tattersall’s, for nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. ‘The sporting Editor of the New York 


Star bid $100, “and the coveys all whistled at 
the bid.” 











POETRY. 


a thine own time we wait to see 
= : Gop! the radiant morning come, 
‘ en man from vice shall turn to Thee, 
“tke wandering children to their,home. 





Then, passion’s liberated slave 

Shall the stern chain of bondage break; 
Then, as from slumbers of the grave; 
The victim of excess*shall Tite 


The poisoned cup shall charm no more; 
No more the friend in secret weep; 

Tis day of wrath and vengence o’er, 
The wasting pestilence shall sleep. 


Each base desire, each impulse low, 
Each groveling thought and hope departs 
And man, restored to virtue, know 

The blessings.of the pure in heart. 


Vanish, ye shadows of the night! 
Auspicious morning; thow art nigh! 
With the new dawn thé East 48 bright, 
The bow -of promise spuns theeky! 





To prevent Ink from moulding.—The London 
Magazine gives the following receipt for pre- 
ventizg Ink becoming mouldy. Add to each 
pint bottle of writing ‘ink, five drops of Kreosote. 
It.gives the ink a slight odor of smoked meat, 
whia is by no means disagreeable, and efinetn. 
ally obviates its tendency. “to become must y.— 
Kreosote may be purchased of the apothecaries. 





Two men have been tried and found guilty of 
murdering the Purser and Surgeon of the Texian 
Schooner, Thomas Toby. 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF AGENTS. 
Josera Tayvtor—Eitiotts X Roads, Ky. 
A. Butxiuy P. M.—Newark, Mo. 








O. Dicxenson—Shelbyville, Mo. % 
CONETENETS OF NO. 6. . 
Blue Grass and its profits, - - = $1 
Parsnips a field crop.—Another novel importatios, 83 
Farming—Large Hogs, 84 
On the growth vand quabiy of Wheat, . ib. 
Sowing Grass seed—Big Pig—Item, - = 85 
Chinese Mulberry not produced from. its seed, 86 
May you die among your kindred, == - $7 
Rolling Wheat, &e. —ltem, - - Ib. 
New motliod of propagating Apple trees,’ - Ob. 
Culture of Ruta Baga—Life is short, - « 83 
Stock—Paint—Extraordinary calf, > - ib: 
Cookery—Remedy for the sting of bees, - $9 
American Boys—Love of occupation, ~ - ib. 
International Railway Company, - - ib. 
The Horse—Item—Use the rod, 90 
Policy of destroying weeds—Radishes-—Dung, 91 
City and country—A good hint, - ib. 
Culture of the Peach . ‘ait < 92 
Form of a roller—Cotton seed oil, - - 63 
Meadow Land—Anecdote, ° ib. 


Hot beds— Method of bnrning lime without ! sities, 94 
Kentucky enterprise—Mangel Wurtzel—Items, _ib. 


Experiment with potat hemia women, . 05 
French method of making mort ar, a Ne ib. 
Preparing seed: wheat—Improved churn dasher, 96 
Poetry—Items—A daitional list of Agents. ib. 


To prevent Ink from moulding, . 4 ib. 
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